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be examined, and invert it in a water trough, and in-
troduce a little nitrous gas. This gas, mixing with the
air in the upper part of the jar, will form nitrous acids
"which will render the water turbid, by decomposing the
sulphureted hydrogen and precipitating sulphur. Con-
tinue to add nitrous gas at intervals as long as red fumes
appear, then tarn, up the jar and blow out the air. If
the hepatic smell continues, repeat this process* The
sulphur precipitated indicates the proportion of hepatic
gas in the water; one grain of sulphur indicating- the
presence of 3"33 cubic inches of that gas.
IL After having estimated the gaseous bodies, the
next step is to ascertain the proportions of the earthy
carbonates. For this purpose it is necessary to deprive
the water of its sulphureted hydrogen, if it contains
any. This may be done, either by exposing it to the
air for a considerable time, or by treating it with li-
tharge. . A sufficient quantity of the water thus purified
(If necessary) is to be boiled for a quarter of an hour,
and filtered when cool. The earthy carbonates remain
on the filter.
The precipitate thus obtained may be carbonate of
lime, of magnesia, of iron, of alumina ; or even sulphates
of lime. Let us suppose all of these substances to be
present together. Treat the mixture with diluted mu-
riatic acid^ which will dissolve the whole except the
alumina and sulphate of lime. Dry this residuum in a
red heat, and note the weight. Then: boil it in carbonate
of soda : saturate the soda with muriatic acid, and boil
the mixture for half an hour. Carbonate of lime and
alumina precipitate. Dry this precipitate, and treat it
acetic acid. The lime will be dissolved, and the
a will remain. Dry it and weigh it. Its weight